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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”- Cowper. 
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FATHER GEHAGAN’S ASTONISHMENT. 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 
CHAPTER XIX.—ONLY A STEP. 
“ The intellectual power, through words and things 


Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way.” 
— Wordsworth. 


“BRETIER is a dry morsel, and quietness there- 
with, than a house full of sacrifices with strife.” 
There was a dry morsel on Mr. Reed’s table on that 
day when Mr. Alban Cope’s secret had transpired; 
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for Mrs. Reed had forgotten all about dinner until the 
usual hour for sitting down to that meal had arrived, 
and the servants also seemed to have their heads too 
full to be able to think of any lower necessities. So 
they had the remains of yesterday’s provisions cold, 
and were quite contented. Husband and wife felt them- 
selves at one again ; the shadow was gone from their 
hearth for a time, at least ; and the consciousness that 
each had dealt rather hardly with the other, and that 
there had been faults on both sides, though the real 
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cause of offence properly belonged to neither, made 
them more tender and more mutually forgiving and 
«considerate than they would perhaps otherwise have 
been. There was a great deal to be explained and 
told on the part of each; and Mrs. Reed now learnt 
for the first time the extent of her husband’s dis- 
appointments and anxieties, and felt both sorry and 
ashamed that she had not been quicker in discerning, 
and more ready in taking up her share of the burden 
which he had had to bear. It would be too much, 
pethaps, to say that Mr. Reed was in pecuniary 
difficulties; for he had hitherto kept free from 
debt; but he had not succeeded in forming a 
good business connection in Halford and its neigh- 
bourhood. The designs which he had sent in on 
several occasions for public competition had been 
uniformly rejected His recent journey to the Con- 
tinent, though fairly remunerative in itself, had lost 
him a much better chance, as he expressed it, at home. 
Heerhad been informed of this on his return, and it 
had vexed him and put him out of temper. It was 
pleasant now to talk over these troubles ; they became 
so much easier for him to bear when he saw how 
philosophically and cheerfully his wife treated them. 
‘‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast,’ but 
springs more energetically, and flourishes much 
better, when fostered and encouraged by kind and 
loving words. 

But the most important question both for Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed, although it was not the first to be dis- 
cussed, was that which concerned their religion. 
Mr. Reed could not but feel that the chief source of 
the misery which they had both endured, and which, 
if it had not been so promptly removed by the kindly 
intervention of good Mr. Harte (the prophet of 
Samaria, as Mrs. Reed would call him), might have 
caused an irreparable breach between them, was the 
difference of their religious profession. ' However 
tolerant they might be towards one another, as long 
as this great distinction of doctrine and ‘practice 
existed between them, there could not» be any real 
unity of thought or feeling; they were “ unequally 
yoked together,” and would feel the inequality more 
and more every year as their children grew older, 
and took their respective places, one on each side of 
the line of division. Can two walk together except 
they be agreed? No; there would always be danger 
of a renewal of that discord and estrangement from 
which they had just been delivered; even the 
daily habits of their lives—trifles, which by their 
frequency and importunity acquire greater force than 
weightier matters, must very often clash, at the risk 
of annoyance and offence. From Mr. Reed’s point 

- of view, the gulf to be passed over by an Anglo- 
“Oatholic on his way to Rome was neither very wide 
nor deep. He had not studied the history or dogma 
of the several Churches very closely, and in fact knew 
but little accurately about them. If Mr. Alban 
‘Cope had announced his secession to the Church of 
Rome, and had set to work openly to build a Roman 
Catholic chapel in Halford, Mr. Reed might pro- 
“bably have followed him, and joined heartily in the 
undertaking. But as a man of honourable prin- 
ciples, he could do nothing underhand, and the subtle 
and eowardly part which the Anglican priest had 
acted tended rather to check the disposition which 
he felt to change his religion, than to encourage it. 
On the other hand, the journey which he had made 
on the Continent had inspired him with a desire for 
ccremonies even more elaborate and picturesque than 
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those to which he was accustomed at St. Michael’s, 
He was fond of music, painting, and sculpture, but 
without possessing the soul of a real artist; he had 
a good ear for harmony, and a good eye for colour 
and effect, and was apt to mistake the feelings of 
emotion produced in him by a well-arranged spec- 
tacle, with good musical accompaniments, for religious 
fervour. ‘‘ Rome. has made an evangelist of me,” 
was the exclamation of one of the old reformers. 
Mr. Reed, during his short stay in that city, had 
almost arrived at an opposite conclusion. He had 
resolved, at all events, to take an early opportunity 
of conferring with some well-informed priest of the 
Romish Church, and of giving full (and of course 
impartial) consideration to such arguments as might 
be advanced in favour of the step—it was but a step 
—which he was contemplating. If he had known 
that a visit from Father Gehagan was impending, he 
would have rejoiced exceedingly, both on his wife’s 
account and on his own, and would probably, on his 
arrival, have committed himself and his conscience 
into the priest’s keeping, almost without reserve. 
Mr. Reed was describing to his wife some of the 
gorgeous ceremonies which he had witnessed in the 
‘Eternal City,” and lamenting that the Church of 
England should be so far behind in the ‘‘ beauty of 
holiness,’’ as he called it, and suggesting that the 
time might come when they should be able to visit 
the home of the Papacy together, and perhaps kneel 
together at the same altar, one in faith as they were 
already in everything else, when she interrupted 


“ A grand ritual, a thrilling service, is not every- 
thing,” she said. ‘‘I doubt, even, whether they are 
among the chief things that one ought to look for in 
public worship. I have been much impressed on the 
very few occasions when I have attended the services 
of your church—I don’t mean St. Michael’s—I hardly 
know what to call that—with the earnestness and 
reality which seemed to pervade the whole assembly. 
The people did not go there to see a spectacle, nor to 
hear music; there were no fine vestments, no pro- 
cessions, no banners, no elaborate choruses and an- 
thems, sung artistically by a few for the gratification 
of the rest. The people went to church apparently 
to worship God, and to listen to his Word, and to take 
part individually in the prayers and singing.” 

Mr. Reed was silent, not knowing how to answer; 
and she went on. 

‘‘T have been reading the Bible a good deal while 
you have been away, and I find many things there 
which seem to contradict the teaching of the Church 
of Rome. I should like to talk to Mr. Harte if you 
don’t mind ; I went to his church last Sunday even- 
ing, as you know. Iam sure Mr. Harte is a good 
man and an honest man.” 

“Good, no doubt; a true, earnest Christian ; and, 
as you say, honest—which is something in these 
days.” 

“Yet you know what our Church would say of 
him—that he is in the gall of bitterness and bond 
of iniquity, while such men as Mr. Alban Cope 
are heirs of salvation. ‘Without are dogs!’ ! 
have heard a priest of the Church of Rome apply 
those words to all who are not of the same comm 
nion; and J, I tried not to rebel against thie doc 
trine, but only to forget it and ignore it, though 
you were among the ‘ without.’”’ i 

‘JT don’t think I could ever go so far as some o 








your learned doctors,’ Mr. Reed observed ; “ very 
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few Roman Catholics do that; very few of them sub- 
scribe to all the doctrines of their Church, much less 
to the conclusions to which those doctrines lead. I 
met avery intelligent man in Italy who was enthu- 
siastic about all the externals of his religion, a 
devoted ‘Catholic,’ as he described himself. Yet, 
whenever I touched upon any ‘of the peculiarities of 
Romish doctrine he would almost invariably laugh 
and repudiate them. ‘Infallibility!’ he would ex- 
claim, ‘absurd! Indulgences—an imposition! Tran- 
substantiation — inconceivable! Purgatory — the 
Pope’s mint, a mere scheme for frightening silly 
men and women, and drawing money out of their 
pockets!’ Yet that man would bow before the Host, 
and kiss the images and relics in the churches, and 
cast in his coins to the collecting-boxes for masses 
to be said for the dead, and do anything else that 
he saw others do, with an appearance of profound 
devotion, and with something, I have no doubt, of 
that feeling. Even when he was most satirical upon 
the follies of his infallible dictators, and most bitter 
in denouncing their corruptions, he would draw him- 
self up and say, ‘ But the services are so beautiful, 
the sentiments so tender, the legends so romantic; 
all the associations and ideas are so exquisite and 
ancient, that it is a grand thing to be a Catholic. 
Yes, I am a Catholic; and never, never will I 
change!’ ”’ 

“He might call himself by that name, if he liked,” 
said Mrs. Reed; ‘‘ but, according to the doctrine of 
the Church, he was no Roman Catholic, but a heretic 
—a dog!” 

“In strictness, I suppose it would be so,” said her 
husband ; ‘‘but theory is one thing, and practice 
another. The Roman Catholic authorities will hardly 
go so far as that in dealing with intelligent and 
educated people. Some latitude must be allowed to 
those who insist upon using their own eyes and 
senses. The poor, the ignorant, and the fanatical 
may give up their consciences to be ordered for them, 
and believe whatever is prescribed ; but we see com- 
paratively little of that among the ‘Catholics’ of 
England. Your faith in Holy Mother Church seems to 
be much shaken. I cannot wonder at it; but you 
must not suffer yourself to be led away by your 
indignation against Mr. Cope. Don’t blame the 
system for the man, nor the Church for her unworthy 
member.”’ 

“The Church has sanctioned his unworthiness ; 
the Church is responsible for it. If Mr. Cope and 
Mr. Lintel, of Eitherside—and I know not how many 
more there may be of them—had acted on their own 
impulse only, we might have set them down as trai- 
torous and dishonest ; but from the moment when they 
Were admitted to the Romish communion they came 
under the immediate orders of their superiors. It is 
the system, therefore—the Church that carries on 
the deception, ‘ spoiling the Egyptians,’ as Mr. Cope 
would say; looking to the end to justify the means; 
doing evil that good—good, according to their idea 
of it—may follow.” 

“Have you, then, been thinking seriously of for- 
parig J this Church with which you find so much 
ault 2” 

“No; I have scarcely thought of that yet. If I 
were to consult my own feelings only, I should say 
with your friend the Italian, ‘I am a Catholic, and 
will never change!’ But I dare not trust to impres- 
Sons which may be the result of habit and pre- 
Judice. I am afraid that a great deal of the religion 
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which prevails is mere sentimentalism. I have begun 
to read and reflect for myself—yes, and to pray also, 
as I never prayed before. I have had great mis- 
givings, but I don’t think now that I am doing 
wrong. Scripture bids us, Proye all things, and be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is in us.” 

‘“‘T fear you are rather rash,” Mr. Reed replied. 
‘*T trust you will do nothing without proper advice ; 
there are so many things to be considered. I confess 
I have been moving in a contrary direction. I pro- 
pose that we both take the first opportunity we can 
find of consulting—” 

“Mr. Harte? There he is; I saw him pass the 
window, and that’s his knock.’’ 

‘“‘T was going to propose Father Gehagan,” said 
Mr. Reed, with a look of annoyance, ‘Iam sure 
he would be glad to come and see you. But we can 
hear what Mr. Harte has to say, if you like.” 

It will not be necessary to follow the arguments 
or to repeat the conversation which took place on 
this, and one or two subsequent occasions, between ° 
the Rector of Halford and his two inquirers. Suffice 
it to say that Mrs. Reed found all her questions 
answered not only to the conviction of her reason, 
but to the increase of spiritual life in her heart. 
Mr. Reed yielded a colder and more reluctant assent 
to the arguments which he could not refute, and still 
desired to hear what answer might be made to them 
by some one better skilled in controversy than him- 
self. He urged his wife to pause before taking a 
step of so great moment as that which she was now 
contemplating. But already she felt that she was 
virtually separated from the Romish communion, and 
had almost resolved to cast off all further hesitation 
and reserve, when one morning, to her great astonish- 
ment and delight, Miss Egan was announced, and 
was ushered into the room, followed by Father 
Gehagan. 


CHAPTER XX.—ARGUMENTUM AD FEMINAM. 


**A man believing in the salutary nature of falsehoods or the divine 
authority of things doubtful, and fancying that to serve the good cause 
he must call the devil to his aid.”—Carlyle. 

Ir may easily be conceived how great a sensation 
would be produced by the sudden appearance upon 
the scene of Miss Egan and her father confessor. 
Bridget, who happened to be passing through the hall 
when they arrived, could not conceal her delight as 
she followed them with her eyes into the room, but 
clapped her hands together, and exclaimed, ‘“ Sure, 
then, the letter went right, afther all, and came back 
again at wanst to tell us they was coming; and it’s 
time they did come; but Father Gehagan, sure he’ll 
make it right with them all in half a whisper. I 
wonder is there any message for me from Pat?” 
Mrs. Reed fell on her aunt’s neck and kissed her 
a dozen times, forgetful for the moment of everything 
but that she had been her earliest and kindest friend, 
and that she loved her aunt more than any one else 
in the world, except her husband. The good lady 
clasped her niece no less warmly in her arms, and 
felt that her mission was already half accomplished, 
and that everything would turn out well. Father 
Gehagan bowed affably to Mr. Harte, who happened 
to be present, guessing at once who he was and why 
he was there; and the latter, with a stiff acknow- 
ledgment of the salute, shook hands with Mr. Reed, 
to whom nobody else, so far, had paid any attention 
whatever, and made his way to the door. 
AAA2 
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Biddy opened it for him with a demure face, but 
her black eyes twinkled, and her white teeth shone 
out in full array, as she closed it after him. ‘Sure, 
now,’ she said, ‘‘we have seen the last of you, 
Misther Harty; and glad I am, though it’s meself 
would open the door to you anny day for a pleasant 
gintleman, if you was another sort entirely ; but fire 
and wather can’t abide together in one crock.” 

Very little was said that evening on the subject 
which was uppermost in all their thoughts; but 
when Mrs. Reed accompanied her aunt back to the 
hotel, and went up into her bedroom with her alone, 
Miss Egan said : 

“TI thought you would be glad to see Father 
Gehagan, Margarita. You have been left too much 
alone, I fear.” 

‘‘T am so glad to see you, dear aunt; it was so 
kind of you to come.” 

‘Father Gehagan is going on to London to-morrow 
or next day; so you will take advantage of his being 

_ here, I am sure.” 

‘‘We will talk about it to-morrow, aunt; not 
to-night. You want rest.” 

‘‘T shall rest better if you will set my mind at ease 
about yourself. Oh, Margarita, we have heard sad 
rumours. I almost feared you had forgotten your 
old love for the faith of your—the faith in which you 
were brought up.” 

Margarita was silent. 

‘‘ Answer me,” said her aunt, with something of 
sharpness in her voice. 

‘‘ Let me talk to Father Gehagan about it. I would 
rather speak to him first. Oh, aunt, I have been 
sorely tried. If you could know what I have had to 
bear, you would be sorry for me.” 

‘It was your own doing, Margarita; your own 
fault. You must acknowledge that.” 

‘‘T confess it; but that does not make it any less 
painful, dear aunt.” 

“I suppose not,” Miss Egan answered, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘I did not intend to reproach 
you; and repentance, you know, will atone—” 

‘I do not repent,” Mrs. Reed answered, hastily ; 
“not of my marriage or its consequences. Only if I 
have grieved you or caused you pain; that would 
trouble me more than anything else. But I will not 
stay talking now. Good night, dear aunt, good 
night.”” And with a fond embrace, which Miss Egan 
returned but coldly this time, Mrs. Reed left her. 

On her return she found Father Gehagan closeted 
with Mr. Reed. She waited for them for some time, 
and then went to her room. It was past midnight 
before her husband followed her; and then he told 
her very little of what had passed. ‘‘ Father Gehagan 
would speak to her next day,” he said; ‘‘he hoped 
she would give him a patient hearing.” Mrs. Reed, 
already trembling at the thought of what was before 
her, promised she would do so. Then she committed 
herself to the care and protection of Him who knows 
the secrets of all hearts, and who alone is able to 
guide his people in the right way ; and lay awake for 
many hours, meditating upon certain texts which 
she had committed to memory against the day of her 
trial, of which the following was one: ‘ At my first 
answer no man stood with me. Notwith- 
standing the Lord stood with me, and strengthened 
me. And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil 
work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly king- 
dom: to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The dreaded interview took place next day. 
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Margarita had resolved to listen patiently to every- 
thing that Father Gehagan could urge, but to avoid 
as far as possible all argument with him. She felt 
that she might be easily silenced, though she might 
not be easily convinced ; and her great dependence 
was upon the teaching of God’s Spirit in answer to 
her prayers. But Father Gehagan did not attempt 
to argue with her. He spoke to her as one having 
authority—questioned her, reproved, denounced, 
threatened, insisted. He appealed to her affections, 
her fears, her sense of duty, her worldly interests 
even. ‘‘ Where have you imbibed these heretical 
notions ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Not from your husband; he 
is far more reasonable, more open to conviction than 
you are. Who has corrupted you?” 

Margarita pointed to her Bible—she had one of 
her own now—which lay upon the table. 

The priest opened it roughly and with little rever- 
ence. ‘‘Ha! British and Foreign Bible Society! I 
thought so. Thisis your guide, then. Don’t you know 
that this is an imperfect book—a corrupt book ?” 
Margarita kept silence. She knew very well, 
thanks to Mr. Harte, that the principal doctrines of 
the Romish Church are founded upon the apocryphal 
books, which were never held to be a part of the 
canon of Scripture by the Jews, nor even by the 
Church of Rome until the fifth century, and which 
are full of contradictions and discrepancies. She 
had gone into the question of the correctness of the 
authorised version as published by the Bible Society 
fully with the Rector of St. Paul’s, and was quite 
satisfied on that head. 

‘“‘T see you are incorrigible,” said the priest. 
‘‘Some day or other you will repent and return to 
the true faith. The piety and prayers of your 
friends will, I trust, accomplish this for you. Mean- 
time you must go your own way, an alien from the 
Church, an apostate cut off from everything that is 
holy and sacred and good.” 

He paused. Margarita made no answer. She 
felt that if she should attempt to speak she should 
break forth into sobbing; and she was resolved to 
show no weakness in the presence of this man. She 
turned her face from him, therefore; took up her 
Bible and pressed it to her breast; but said nothing. 

‘‘ There is one thing more I have to say to you,” 
the priest resumed ; ‘‘ that is, to let you know, if you 
do not know already, what will be the effect of your 
undutiful conduct upon your husband. He is ready 
to abjure those errors which you have taken up.” 

“No, no!” cried Margarita. ‘He has not said 
that!” 

“Tt will be as I tell you. Your life will then be 
more widely separated from his than it has ever been 
before. Your children will be taken from you—both 
of them.” 

‘Oh no!” she exclaimed. ‘No, no; I will not 
believe it.” But her heart beat violently; and, 
while she endeavoured still to conceal her emotion, 
it was with great difficulty that she drew her breath. 

‘Both of them,” he repeated. ‘The boy to be 
brought up in your husband’s faith, the girl—” 

‘In mine!” she exclaimed, interrupting him. | 

‘No; but in that which is specifically named in 
your marriage contract, of which I am a trustee—2 
the faith of the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 
Happily it is so expressed ; and though you should 
change a dozen times, the litera scripta manet and the 
provisions of the deed must be faithfully carried out. 





Mrs. Reed felt that her limbs were giving way 
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under her. This was a trial that she had never 
dreamed of. With difficulty she supported herself, 
leaning upon the back of a chair. 

“My husband can forbid it,” she said. “ My 
husband will never consent to such wickedness.” 

“Your husband will prove a more faithful, more 
obedient, more devoted disciple of Holy Church than 
his wife has been. Do not deceive yourself with any 
hope of sympathy from him. In the next place, I must 
tell you that Mr. Reed’s prospects will be seriously 
marred by this defection on your part. It is in my 
power to procure for him the appointment of diocesan 
architect, which would have been the means of insuring 
him immediate profitable employment, and would 
have opened to him the highest place in his profession. 
He is worthy of it ; but we cannot give such an office, 
so honourable and so lucrative, to one of our youngest 
converts in the absence of any other motive. It 
would have been offered to him chiefly for your sake, 
and in consideration of the liberal benefactions we 
have received from members of your family. Now 
it must pass into other hands. I regret it the more 
because I have heard that Mr. Reed’s success has not 
been, hitherto, such as his talents deserve. Finally, 
I have to tell you on Miss Egan’s part, that the pro- 
perty which you might have inherited from her will 
now be applied to pious uses. She has said repeatedly, 
‘None but a true Catholic shall have Mary Cross.’ 
Miss Egan will not leave it to your husband, for 
though he may be of her faith, he is not of her 
kindred ; nor to your children, except as wards of the 
Church, and in such manner and measure as the 
Church shall direct. It is well that you should know 
and consider all these circumstances. When you have 
had time to recover from your first enthusiasm, they 
may have some weight with you.” 

“You frighten me; you torture me; you will kill 
me,” Mrs. Reed answered, speaking with difficulty, 
as if she were really and physically racked with pain. 
“But such arguments as you have used cannot alter 
my determination. I pray God they may never weigh 
with me, or enter into my consideration. ‘ Whatisa 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?’ My children! Ah,” she 
continued, speaking rather to herself than to him, 
“T will not believe it: they cannot be taken from me. 
I will never part with them. The Church that would 
sanction such unnatural cruelty can have no claim 
to be called Christian. Youdo but confirm me in my 
resolution. I have done with it for ever.’ 

The priest looked at her for a few moments with a 
flush of anger. But the expression passed away from 
his face, and though the frown remained it was rather 
with a look of sadness, not unmixed with admiration, 
that he gazed upon her as she stood before him, 
resolute in spirit, yet panting with the force of her 
emotion. He sighed deeply and opened the door in 
token that the interview was at an end, and she 
passed quietly out. 

“Tt is a pity,’’ he murmured to himself, when she 
was gone; ‘‘it is a great pity. A fine spirit! A 
noble woman! How different from the vain, insipid, 
sentimental girls who come over to us !—how different 

m the men even, who join our Church upon the 
mere impulse of their feelings, or with a view to rid 
themselves of the responsibility and care of their own 
souls, and who would perhaps, if occasion should 
arise, abandon it with equal levity. All souls are 
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dozen such would hardly compensate the Church for 
the loss of one like this. But is she lost indeed ? 
I fear—I fear it. Our only hope now lies in the 
children. We must, if possible, make good our hold 
upon her husband and on them. By the aid of our de- 
voted friend, Miss Egan, we may yet accomplish that.” 

The next day Father Gehagan went on his way to 
London, having first arranged to call for Miss Egan 
on his return and escort her home to Ireland. It 
would give him one more opportunity, he thought, 
of seeing Mrs. Reed. The arguments which he had 
already made use of would have had time to work, 
and better thoughts might then prevail. At all events 
he would make a last effort to work upon her feelings, 
and to persuade, if he could not convince her. 





THE STONE AGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
II. 
THE PALZOLITHIC AGE. 

O* leaving the Polished Stone 
Age, with its tumuli, crom- 
lechs, and great earthworks for 
defence, and arriving at the First 
Stone (Paleolithic) Age, we find 
ourselves, so far as Britain is 
concerned, on the other side of a 
great chasm. We are in the 
glooms of a world in which we 
have not, nor seem likely to have, 
any trace of man’s habitation, 
except the caves, still less of his 

burial-places. 
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3. 
ARROW-HEADS OF CHIPPED FLINT. 





Precious in their Maker’s sight, else would I say a 


1, From Elgin. 2. From Rudstone, Yorkshire. 3. From Isle of Skye. 


4, From Overton, Wilts. 
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We are transported to the Britain of the fleece- 
clad elephant and rhinoceros, the cave lion and 
hyena, to a climate presenting complex phenomena. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the geo- 
graphical distribution of the animals of the period 
takes us back to the union of Britain with the Conti- 
nent. This conclusion is enforced by the geographical 
position in which the Paleolithic implements are 
found, and the great changes which have taken place 
in the river system and coastline of our area. Indeed, 
the evidence which physical geography has added 
in favour of the great antiquity of the Paleo- 
lithic implements is supposed by many to be more 
valid than that afforded by the discovery of the bones 
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Age. 2. Stalagmite, or floor of limestone, formed 
from the dripping of the roof, from 1 foot to 3 feet 
thick. 38. Red cave-earth with numerous bones of 
mammoth, rhinoceros, and tiger, and implements 
fashioned by the hand of man—flint flakes, scrapers, 
saws, a core from which the flakes were struck, a 
hammer-stone of a cheese-like form, a whetstone, and 
numerous forms which the civilisation of the present 
day finds it difficult to understand. The implements 
of bone are of the most intelligible kind, viz., two 
kinds of harpoon-heads, one barbed on both sides 
(See Fig. 3), and the others on one side only; a pin, 
an awl, anda needle. The pin is 3} inches long; it 
bears a high polish, as if from constant use, and was 
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PALXOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS FROM KENT'S CAVERN. 


1. Worked Flint. 2. Flakes from the Core. 


3. Harpoon of Reindeer’s Horn. 


4, Flint Core, from which Flakes have been struck. 


5. Bone Needle. 


of elephant and cave lion in the implement-bearing 
gravels. 

The implements of this mysterious age—the Early 
Stone Age—are distinguishable from those of the 
later period by their ruder workmanship, as well as 
by the places in which they are found. They are 
fashioned by chipping only, and are not (like the 
Neolithic implements) ground or polished. They are 
evidently the work of aruder race of men. They are 
not found on the surface of the ground, as is the case 
with the memorials of the Neolithic Age, but below 
the surface—beneath cave-floors of stalagmite, or deep 
down in the gravels of old river-beds. The famous 
Kent’s Cavern at Torquay is an excellent and familiar 
example of the kind of place in which the older flint 
implements are found. Let us take note of this won- 
derful repository of the Paleolithic Age in Britain. 

Entering Kent’s Cavern to-day we find that ex- 
cavations through the floor reveal the following series 
of deposits :— 

1. A layer of black muddy mould, from three to 
twelve inches in thickness. This has probably been 
carried in by the feet of animals and men. It con- 
tains relics belonging to different periods, but none 
of them older than the Second Stone, or Neolithic 





robably employed to fasten a dress, which was most 
likely made of skin. Another bone needle about an 
inch in length has a neatly-drilled circular eye. 

The evidence from similar British caverns tells the 
same wonderful story. It is well summed up, and its 
chronological value estimated, by the author of ‘The 
Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain ”:— 

‘‘In this cave-earth, below the stalagmite which 
cuts that earth off from the Neolithic Period by an 
interval, perhaps, of thousands of years, the remains 
of the cave lion are ‘ abundant,’ of the hyena ‘ very 
abundant,’ of the brown bear scarce, while those 
of the grizzly and cave bears are abundant. The 
remains of the mammoth are not very common, 
while those of the woolly rhinoceros, the bison, 
and the reindeer are abundant. _To this list may be 
added the sabre-toothed tiger. While these remains 
of animals extinct in Britain have been found below 
the stalagmite, in the black mould above it (where 
the polished stone and bronze instruments of the 
Neolithic Period occur) an entirely different fawna is 
found. We there meet with the dog, long-faced ox, 
the roedeer, sheep, goat, pig, and rabbit, of all of 
which no remains are found in the cave-earth. On 
the contrary, below the stalagmite by far the greater 
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number of the remains are of mammals now either 
entirely extinct or no longer to be found in Britain.”* 

It is believed that the tools found in the caves 
represent the indoor aspect of savage life. As we 
have seen, we even find the housewife’s needle of 
bone, with its neatly-drilled eye, under the stalagmitic 
floor. In the river-beds, on the other hand, the 
worked flints seem to belong to outdoor life. 

Before we proceed to the river-drift implements, 
which are believed to be still older than those of the 
caverns, let us take a look at one aspect of the in- 
dustrial life of the Stone Age. Although those 
ancient people, who shared with the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, and lion the self-sown forest of that 
remote age, dwelling in a land of wild rivers, inland 
lakes, fens, and jungles, have left us no written 
records, they have become known to us by involun- 
tary annals in a wonderful way. 

Some of the implement manufactories of the Stone 
Age have been discovered. The sites of such ancient 
workshops are found to-day covered with flint cores, 
flakes, etc., and finished implements. One of these 
manufactories has been discovered at Hoxne, in 
Suffolk, and a still more remarkable one at Pres- 
signy-le-Grand, in France, half way between Tours 
and Poictiers. 

Again, some of the underground workings from 
which flint was obtained by Paleolithic man have 
recently been brought to light. <A gon¢ illustration 
of this is afforded at the so-called Gritaes Graves, 
near Brandon, in Norfolk. These are shallow pits, 
254 in number, originally running down to a depth 
of forty feet, where they branch out into passages. 
On exploring these underground workings some ten 
years since, it was found that the roof of a passage 
had given way. On removing the chalk which had 
fallen in, the end of the gallery came into view. The 
flint had been hollowed out in these places, and here 
were two flint-picks hafted in deer horn, lying just 
as they had been left, still coated with chalk-dust, 
on which was in one place plainly visible the print 
of the workman’s hand. They had evidently been 
left at the close of a day’s work. During the night 
the gallery had fallen in, and the tools had never 
been recovered. 

“It was a most impressive sight,’’ says the dis- 

coverer, Mr. Greenwell, ‘‘and one never to be for- 
gotten, to look, after a lapse, it may be, of 3,000 
years upon a work unfinished, with the tools of the 
workmen still lying where they had been placed so 
many centuries ago.” 
_ The district around Brandon, it may be added, 
abounds with Paleolithic implements, embedded in 
the drift-gravel. The surface is strewn with flint 
flakes and fragments of flint implements. 

‘“‘When was this Stone Age, this mysterious age of 
flint knives and hatchets, this period of which we 
have no record in our written histories?”’ Such was 
one of our inquiries at the commencement of this 
paper. It will soon be seen that the nature of the 
evidence prevents us from computing the distance 
of the Stone Age from our own by years or cen- 
turies. We can only trace the chain of events in 
the natural world and the human memorials which 
are interwoven with it, and so arrive at a rough and 
comparative chronology. Even then, wonderful are 
the achievements of the archeologist in penetrating 








* We are ‘indebted to this volume, by Mr. John Evans (Longmans), 
for = of the illustrative woodcuts in this article, as well as many of 
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and restoring ‘‘the speechless past.” What these 
achievements have been in connection with the study 
of flint implements, let us endeavour to summarise. 

The discovery of the earliest chipped imple- 
ments in bone-caverns and river-gravels have shown. 
us that since Paleolithic man lived in Britain, the 
fleece-clad elephant, the rhinoceros, and a great 
variety of species of wild animals from every part of 
a wide continent have disappeared. The climate of 
a wide region has been changed to such an extent as 
entirely to alter the geographical distribution of 
many quadrupeds still living, as well as land and 
freshwater shells. 

As to changes in Physical Geography, rivers have 
excavated their valleys to a depth of more than 100 
feet since the existence of Paleolithic man in Britain, 
flint implements being found to-day in old river-beds~ 
which lie more than this distance above the level of 
the present stream. The drainage lines and contours 
of the country have been so altered since the Palso- 
lithic Age, that what were once river-beds now form 
grayel-capped hills, as at Bemerton, one mile west of 
Salisbury. The implement-bearing gravels at 
Hackney Downs and Highbury New Park tell of the 
time when a freshwater river flowed over them, since 
which the natural drainage system of the country 
has been lowered fully 100 feet. 

Very instructively, therefore, is the former physical 
geography of Southern Britain being studied in con- 
nection with the memorials of Paleolithic man. The 
last instance we will take is one of singular interest 
and impressiveness. 

At Bournemouth are found river-gravels capping 
the seashore for miles at an elevation of from ninety 
to a hundred and thirty feet above the present sea- 
level. At first sight it would seem impossible that 
gravels in such a position could have been deposited 
by the agency of astream. Yet, on a closer exami- 
nation, all difficulties vanish; the ancient existence 
of a river at such an elevation is demonstrable. The 
Solent is now but the enlarged marine channel of 
what was once a freshwater river. To realise fully 
the changes in physical geography which have taken 
place on this coast since the Bournemouth imple- 
ment-gravels were deposited almost transcends the 
powers of the spectator. ‘‘ Who, for instance,” 
says Mr. Evans, ‘‘ standing on the edge of the lofty 
cliff at Bournemouth, and gazing over the wide 
expanse of waters between the present shore and a 
line connecting the Needles on the one hand, and the 
Ballard Down Foreland on the other, can fully com- 
prehend how immensely remote was the epoch when 
what is now that vast bay was high and dry land,. 
and a long range of chalk downs, six hundred feet 
above the sea, bounded the horizon in the south? 
And yet this must have been the sight that met the 
eyes of those primeval men who frequented the banks 
of that ancient river which buries their handiworks- 
in gravels that now cap the cliffs, and of the course 
of which so strange but indubitable a memorial now 
exists in what has become the Solent Sea.” 

Ceasing, however, to strain our eyes in the endea- 
vour to penetrate so remote a past, we return to the 
more general conclusions the Stone Age suggests. 
We have now seen some of the discoveries which 
are held to entitle the Stone Age to a definite place 
in prehistoric times in Britain. That civilisation in 
certain parts of the world should exhibit such a rudi- 
mentary stage of development is no longer to be 
wondered at, illustrated as it is in the present day 
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by the condition of races of men in various countries. 
The Fuegians, Andamans, and many other rude com- 
munities which might be mentioned, are even now, 
or were lately, in an Age of Stone. On the North 
American Continent, too, as recently shown in these 
pages, the Iron Age is still fighting its way against 
the Age of Stone. But it is important to recollect 
that the chronology afforded in Britain and Western 
Europe* by the implements found in the caverns and 
river-gravels we have described is in no way affected, 
either negatively or affirmatively, by discoveries 
made in regions so remote as America or the Oceanic 
Isles, but is based on the wonderful sequence of events 
and concurrence of geological and zoological evidence 
which is peculiar to the Western European area. 
Enough, however, has now been said of these re- 
markable investigations and discoveries to show that 
in future we may expect to find the dim and shadowy 
background which stretches behind Druidical Britain 
still further filled in, year by year, with strange and 
instructive details of human life in the so-called 
Stone Age. H. W. 
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ws years ago, when Mr. G. A. Sala was special 
correspondent of the ‘Daily Telegraph” in 
Russia, he gave striking sketches of life in St. 
Petersburg. Of these we are reminded by the ac- 
companying picture, from a Russian magazine, by a 
Russian artist. The scene needs no interpretation, 
but the French lady’s trouble will be better appre- 
ciated after reading Mr. Sala’s account of droshkies 
and their drivers. 

‘‘A knowledge of either French or German is 
quite sufficient to enable the traveller to make him- 
self understood at St. Petersburg.” So my guide- 
book declares. I am sorry to disagree with the 
author of a ‘‘Complete Manual,” but I assert from 
my own experience that the statement is a delusion 
and a snare. A Russian who went to London under 
the impression that he could get on pretty well with 
French and Italian would find himself very much in 
the position of an Englishman at St. Petersburg. Of 
course there are plenty of educated Russians who 
speak foreign languages with marvellous facility; 
but then gentlemen and ladies of education do not 
drive droshkies or black boots, or stand behind shop 
counters, do not wait at table, or perform any of 
those functions which are most essential to the com- 
fort of travellers. If I once get inside a Russian 
gentleman’s house I am quite certain to find some 
language in which my host and myself can converse 
with more or less facility. French is to a great 
extent a second language to educated Russians; you 
constantly hear them talking to each other in French; 
and till within the last few years it was almost un- 
fashionable to speak Russian in good society at St. 
Petersburg. But the average French spoken here— 
though uttered with great fluency, and pronounced 
with a nearer approach to the real accent than is 
common amongst Englishmen—is extremely faulty 
in construction, and I often hear mistakes made 
which no very accurate knowledge of the languagegis 
required to detect. A knowledge of English up to a 
certain point seems also very common amongst the 





* See Professor Dawson's ‘‘ Old World and the New.” 





upper classes. There are few people of any position 
who cannot make out a page of English with more 
or less facility; and it is highly unsafe to speak 
English in a mixed company with the idea that you 
are not likely to be understood. Still, I have hitherto 
met no Russians who spoke our language with any- 
thing like the perfection which is so common amongst 
Danes and Swedes. German, I believe, is better 
understood and spoken here than any other foreign 
language; but then, somehow, the Russians are not 
proud of their knowledge of German, and will only 
speak it when their French or English breaks down 
utterly. Still, to do them justice, they are not the 
least ashamed of talking a foreign language because 
they talk it badly; and a stranger need never be 
reduced to explaining himself by dumb show when 
he gets inside a Russian well-to-do household. 

The difficulty is to get inside. Iam not speaking 
of the social difficulty; there is no city, 1 should 
think, where access to good society is more easy for 
any foreigner who is at all presentable. I allude to 
the actual difficulty of finding your way to the house 
you are entitled to enter. The chances are twenty to 
one that your friend has a name as to which you 
have no idea either how to pronounce it yourself, or 
how it can possibly be pronounced by any living 
person. The letters X ZN B, with an inverted W 
thrown in promiscuously, convey no notion of articu- 
late sound to any non-Russian ear. Even assuming 
that the name of the householder is capable of pro- 
nunciation, the chances are another twenty to one 
that the name of the street in which he dwells is not; 
and against the double event the odds are something 
terrible. Thus, when you don’t exactly know where 
you want to go, and you cannot explain to anybody 
what the name of the locality is of which you are in 
search, and when, even supposing they do understand 
you, you cannot understand their explanation—it is 
not easy to find your way. In any civilised country 
you can form some conception as to where you are 
going by reading the names written up at the street 
corners; but in Russia the letters are a series of 
cabalistic signs. You may call the Boulevard the 
Bully-ward, as I once heard a Briton do in Paris; 
but still, if you have eyes in your head, you can read 
the name, if you chance to see it, as fluently asa 
born Parisian. It is all very well to say that it must 
be easy to learn to read Russian, but there are six- 
and-thirty letters in the Muscovite alphabet, and all 
of them bear a sufficient, though delusive, resem- 
blance to Greek and Roman letters to make the task 
of learning them doubly difficult. 

Under these circumstances the obvious remedy is 
to take a droshki; but, like many other simple dis- 
coveries, the one in question does not work well in 
practice. When you have caught your cabman you 
must tell him where to go. Now, I have never met 
a single driver who spoke one word of anything but 
Russian ; and in this happy country, where only one 
half per cent. of the population can read or write it 
is useless to hope that any cabman you meet with 
could spell out a written direction. Moreover, 4 
Russian Isvostch#k has a perfectly sublime confidence. 
You may tell him to drive to the Great Sahara, or to 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, or to the Piazza San 
Marco at Venice, or to any locality in the known or 
unknown world, and he will grin a smile displaying 
knowledge of the route, show you into his sledge, 
and drive off at full speed in the direction in which 
the horse’s head happens to be turned. So, when 
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your driver calls out ‘‘ Kavascho,” or “ All right ’— 
I shall exhaust my slender Russian vocabulary if, in 
order to give a local tone, I keep on thus sowing my 
few words broadcast—you have no reason to presume 
that he has the remotest conception where you desire 
to be taken. The safest plan is to get the porter at 
your hotel to tell the driver where you wish to go, 
and if you have more places than one to visit, to 
return to your interpreter after each visit, and get 
him to furnish the man with fresh instructions. The 
process is somewhat humiliating to your sense of 
personal dignity. Moreover, as St. Petersburg is, 
for its size, the most rambling city I know, this mode 
of locomotion cannot be strictly considered expe- 
ditious. But, in the long run, you save more time 
thus than in any other mode. Commit to memory 
the name of the hotel you reside in—let it be, if 
possible, one easy to pronounce—and then you are 
safe against the risk of losing your way hopelessly. 
But without that precaution a stranger might, I 
believe honestly, wander about St. Petersburg for 
hours if he once got off the busy thoroughfares, 
without meeting any one who could understand where 
he wished to go. 

At first there is a certain novelty in dwelling 
amongst a people with whom you can have very little 
of oral communication. There is something comic 
about not being able to make yourself intelligible ; and 
the sensation of pride when you have mastered half- 
a-dozen words, and used them with effect, is gratifying 
to a newly-arrived stranger. But when the novelty 
of the sensation has worn away, the inconvenience of 
not being able to communicate freely with those about 
you becomes inconceivably and increasingly annoying. 
I should think that the bar to communication must 
be a serious drawback to the comfort of a prolonged 
abode here. Almost all the resident foreigners I 
have met with agree about the extreme difficulty of 
speaking Russian with any degree of fluency. They 
tell me in vague terms that they know enough to 
carry on a common conversation and all that sort of 
thing. But from my own observation I should say 
that the comprehensive phrase of ‘that sort of 
thing ” must be construed in a very restricted sense. 
Still, I perceive that most foreigners who have settled 
here—I am speaking especially of Englishmen— 
seem to be fond of the place. Why they should be 
80, it is‘not very easy to discover. To myself, I own, 
putting all other reasons aside, the climate would be 
a fatal objection. 

I was told when I first came that I could not 
judge of St. Petersburg at all till I had seen it in 
its winter garb. Well, the winter has set in with 
a vengeance, and I cannot say that the place is to 
me at all more attractive. It is always snowing. 
With rare intervals of slush, it will probably snow 
and freeze from now till next April. The Neva is 
blocked up with almost unbroken sheets of ice. 
There were people walking on it to-day; and I sup- 
_. if this weather goes on, sledges will cross it 

efore another week isover. In fact, we have regular 
seasonable Russian weather. Snow always sounds 
pretty upon paper, and is a fertile subject of poetic 
metaphors ; but in real practical life it is an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. Happily for us, we in London have 
so little of the infliction that we can hardly realise 
what it is to live in countries where snow is the order 
of the day. If you are to stop at home it does not 
much matter where you are so long as you are warm; 
but if you want to go out, you seem to me to be as 


badly off in St. Petersburg as you could be in any 
civilised community. Riding on horseback is out of the 
question, and walking for pleasure is very nearly so. 
If you have not heavy furs on you are frozen to 
death, nipped by the ice-cold wind, sent home to bed 
with toothache or rheumatism, or congestion of the 
lungs; if you muffle yourself up warmly, you are 
obliged to crawl along at a snail’s pace, groaning be- 
neath a load of wraps, one of the chief advantages 
of which is that it breaks your fall as often—and it 
happens very often—as you slide at full length upon 
the slippery pavement. In fact, if you wish to do 
anything more than cross the street, you must ride 
in a sledge; and sleighing, whatever may be its other 
advantages, most certainly does not supply the place 
of active exercise. There is one arcade in St. 
Petersburg—a cross between the Lowther and the 
Burlington, and I think inferior to both—up and 
down which you can walk in three minutes; but 
literally there is no other place that I know of whero 
you can walk in St. Petersburg during the winter 
months with any approach to comfort. 

Before I ever experienced a northern winter I used to 
imagine that skating must be a. popular pursuit in 
countries where it froze invariably for months together. 
Lown I entertained a private conviction that skating, 
like hunting or rowing in a boat-race, was one of 
those pleasures which, to nine of its devotees out of 
ten, is greater in the anticipation or the retrospect than 
in the performance. Still I thought that skating was 
the natural pastime of ice-bound countries. Experi- 
ence of northern winters has entirely dispelled the 
illusion. Here at St. Petersburg, for instance, 
skating was quite unknown till it was introduced a 
few years ago by some English residents. Since 
then it has become somewhat of a fashionable 
amusement with the court and the high society of the 
capital. But the Russian public has never taken to 
it at all. Moreover, I should in fairness add that, 
though there are vast fields of ice within close reach 
of the capital, they are so caked on with frozen snow 
that it is difficult to skate over them for any distance. 
In fact, so far as I can see, persons whose evil 
destiny compels them to reside at St. Petersburg this 
winter have nothing in the way of outdoor exercise 
or amusement to look forward to for the next five 
months except a series of chilly drives up and down 
the quays and the Newski Prospekt. The only breaks 
in their hibernal existence will be during those not 
unfrequent intervals when the cold becomes so intense 
that nothing short of necessity will take you out at 
all. It iscold enough now, but it has not yet come 
to the period when passers-by dash handfuls of snow 
into your face to stop incipient mortification of the 
nose. I saw a gentleman rubbing a lady’s face with 
snow in the streets the other evening, but then I am 
afraid they both were drunk, and had no clear con- 
ception of what they were about. The bear, who, 
according to a popular belief, buries himself in a 
hole as soon as the snow sets in, and sucks his paws 
and sleeps from November to May, takes, I think, a 
more rational view of life than any other denizen of 
the Russian empire; but short of sucking his paws, 
morally if not literally, it is not very easy to say 
what a stranger can find to do in St. Petersburg, 
supposing him to grow tired of the solitude of his 
own room. Cafés there are none; there is not 4 
reading-room which, so far as I know, is available to 
the general public; and the restaurants are wretched 





and comfortless. Altogether, a snowy day in St. 
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UP TO 


Petersburg seems to me duller for a stranger—and 
in so saying I am saying a good deal—than a rainy 
day in London. 





UP TO LONDON. 


Pure years ago a learned philosopher wrote a 

book to prove that the moral government of the 
world is carried on through the medium of excite- 
ment—that what gravitation is in the world of matter 
excitement is in the world of mind—and that you 
may as well get rid of either one of these two all- 
powerful forces as the other, seeing that the resulting 
chaos would be relatively as complete if either of 
them were abolished. It is not for me to declare 
whether he proved his case satisfactorily, I only 
allude to that philosopher’s theory now because it 
suits my convenience to do so, for if all unfeathered 
bipeds are continually under the influence of excite- 
ment, that may be one of the chief reasons why 
everybody comes to London, which is the seething 
cauldron where excitement is for ever a-brewing, and 
therefore the inexhaustible storehouse of the alleged 
moral motive magnetism. Not very long ago I had 
an opportunity of testing the truth of this notion ; 
with what degree of success the reader shall judge 
for himself. 

I had been to the ‘‘ Land o’ Cakes’’—not in search 
of the picturesque, but in search of something else 
not so easily to be come at in scenes where the pic- 
turesque abounds. The truth is, I had been afflicted 
with a terrible disorder, which persons of an elegant 
turn of mind are accustomed to designate eupho- 
niously as ‘‘impecuniosity,” or in plainer phrase, 
“want of cash.” The treatment which I had been 
recommended to undergo comprised, among other 


specifics, a course of hard work and harder living ; 


and as I had a relative in ‘‘ Edinboro’ Town”? much 
addicted to both those delights, and who had de- 
clared his willingness to put me under the same 
regimen, I accepted his invitation and went down. 
My friend took me in hand, and I have the satisfac- 
tion of acknowledging that in five months I was so 
far recovered as to be able, as my good friend ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘to turn myself round;’’ and I turned 
myself round accordingly, and came back again. As 
Thad gone down by boat, and had enjoyed the sea 
trip, I resolved to come up by the same conveyance, 
and to putin execution a plan which I had meditated, 
the prosecution of which might in some small degree 
assist in confirming my cure. My resolution was to 
discover, if possible, why all the good people of both 
sexes who thronged the deck of the steamer were 
coming up to London, and to make capital of the 
knowledge thus obtained, for the benefit of the 
reader—and of myself. 

I succeeded in my attempt, though not so quickly 
as I had hoped, not having taken into account the 
influence of Father Neptune, who baffled my efforts 
for the first twenty-four hours. Afterwards, as the 
weather grew calmer, I got on tolerably well, and 
sucked the heart of many a man’s mystery—and 
some women’s, too—-without ever allowing them to 
Suspect my purpose. The following are a few samples 
of the discoveries I made. 

Number One was a tall and handsome young north 
countryman of five-and-twenty. I saw him, as he 
stood in his fustian suit, with his Apollo-like throat 
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bared to the wind and the salt spray, balancing him- 
self as the waves danced the vessel up and down, and 
recognised him at once as a capital specimen of the 
artisan class. His sunburnt skin, broad palms, and 
flattened thumb-nails told of persevering work with- 
out doors and within, of early hours, of temperate 
habits, and fondness for labour. He met my advances 
with perfect frankness, and no sooner heard that I 
was a citizen of London than he began to ply me 
with interrogatories, the purport of which gave me 
the master-key to his history. He was a joiner, who 
had served his time in Stirling, and while working 
as a journeyman had lived at his mother’s cottage in 
the outskirts of the town, happy and contented 
enough until the “inevitable she” had dawned 
upon his horizon in the graceful outline of little 
Maggie Grant, the daughter of a humble shopkeeper. 
Then a gradual but an entire change had come over 
him, and visions of a fireside that was to be his own, 
with Maggie for its presiding genius, had haunted 
him day and night. As the wooing sped and throve, 
these visions took a more definite form, and Donald 
could no longer rest without doing something to 
realise them. ‘‘I maun gang to London and win 
the siller,” said he to himself; and although Maggie 
could but sigh and shed tears when he said the same 
to her, she could not help being of the like opinion, 
for how were they to settle in life without the siller? 
So the separation was agreed upon, and Donald bade 
his old mother good-bye, packed up all his traps and 
tools, and striding away for Dundee, stepped on 
board the boat, and now, Hey for London! where he 
is to win the bag of gowd by hard labour and harder 
thrift, and whence, with the blessing of Providence, 
he is to return in a few short years at most, a manof 
capital and a joyful bridegroom. In the weary 
interim, that bit of black ribbon, placed round his 
neck by her own hands, sustains the photographic 
image of wee Maggie, which is to cheer him in his 
far-away solitude, to encourage his heart, and 
strengthen his hands for labour, and bulwark him 
against all the snares of man, woman, or de’il in the 
profligate metropolis. That is Donald’s story, and 
we are safe in asserting that it isthe story of a round 
number of other Donalds who, like him, find them- 
selves bound for London in the course of every 
twelvemonth. And in truth London ought to be 
thankful that it is so, for the immigrant labourers of 
all ranks and crafts that throng to the metropolis to 
earn the means of making a fair start in life are not 
only the most trustworthy and efficient workers, but 
are, in a moral sense, the salt of the industrial mass. 

Number Two is an old dame who has long out- 
stripped the allotted three-score-and-ten. She has a 
restless, sturdy boy of four years of age tugging at 
her skirts, and calling imperatively, ‘‘ Grannie, let’s 
gang hame, grannie!” ‘The bribe of a few sweet 
biscuits quiets the restless child, and this small testi- 
mony of kindness to the boy loosens the tongue of 
the old woman. We learn that the boy is an orphan; 
that ‘‘ grannie” had buried his mother a year ago, 
dead of decline brought on by heart-sickness. The 
father was a soldier who had left Scotland with his 
regiment, nearly five years ago, for India. ‘There he 
had been wounded in an inglorious skirmish with a 
horde of border insurrectionaries, and after recover- 
ing from his wound had died of the weakness it 
entailed. The news of his death had prostrated his 
poor wife, who had never rallied afterwards. The 
old dame pulled forth the wrecks of a letter which 
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her dead daughter had received from her soldier- 
husband ere yet calamity had overtaken him, and 
put it in my hand. It was a characteristic com- 
pound of careless hilarity, of frank-hearted affection, 
and of paternal yearning for the son he had never 
seen. 

‘‘Mary,” said the writer, “‘gin I had gripfu’s o’ 
the gowd I wad gie it all, and the warld beside, for 
just ae kiss o’ ye and my bairn.” 

This letter had lain under the pillow of the dying 
wife, and was found there after her death. 

‘«We hae na been left to want,” said the grandam ; 
‘‘ folk ha’ been ower gude to me and the bairn, but 
I’m a feckless auld critter, and canna leeve lang, 
an’ I maun do something for the wee bit laddie or I 
dee, an’ sae I’m just ganging up to Lunnun.” 

‘‘ And what will you do for him there, dame?” I 
asked. 

‘Why, ye see, that’s what I dinna clairly ken; 
but the boy’s father had a brither, wha has a shop 
in Lunnun, an’ so I thocht that maybe he wad tak 
kindly to his brither’s only bairn. Ye see, Duncan 
says in the latter, that ifonny thing suld happen him 
Mary was to seek till his brither.” Puir fallow! he 
little kenn’d what God wad send us.” 

With that she took the boy on her knee and folded 
him in her plaid, as if to shield him from the rain, 
but perhaps it was to screen him from her own falling 
tears. 

Number Three, a young man, sallow and pensive 
as to expression of face, had been standing by just 
out of hearing while the old woman had been telling 
me her sorrows. When she had finished I rose and 
handed him the camp-stool on which I had been 
sitting. His face lighted up at this small courtesy, 
though he declined to accept the seat. He was 
scantily, hardly respectably, clad, and shivered under 
the cold wind which pierced his too threadbare suit 
of sables, and he seemed at the same time painfully 
alive to the fact of his general seediness and defective 
costume. A few words about the weather elicited a 
reply in which there was some fanciful allusion to the 
fugitive billows panting in their breathless race after 
the vessel. I responded as figuratively in my turn, 
quoting Burns, Ramsay, and Scott. I speedily 
ascertained that he was a poor Highland student, 
who had spent every shilling he could scrape to- 

gether in supporting himself for a couple of sessions 
at Aberdeen, where he had realised the jocular pro- 
position of the Rev. Sydney Smith, and had “ culti- 
vated the muses on a little oatmeal,” starving the 
body for the sake of nourishing his intellect. He 
was now crammed with ancient and classical ex- 
amplars, and full of the esthetic afflatus, on his way 
to London, to seek employment among the publishers 
and booksellers on the strength of his acquirements 
and a few testimonials as to character from his 
minister and from some of the gentry of his native 
country. He drew a small manuscript volume from 
his breast-pocket, and handed it to me for examina- 
tion. It was a collection of poems, some in the 
ambitious and rather high-flown style, and others, 
which I thought much the best, in Lowland Scotch. 
He was pleased when I requested permission to make 
a few extracts, and smiled complacently as I tran- 
scribed them in my pocket-book. I shall not present 
the reader with any of the poor student’s verses, not 
feeling at liberty to publish them. When I had 
finished the transcription, I returned him the book, 


without any of his ‘‘losses and crosses.”” I could not 
find it in my heart to damp the rising hopes of the 
young scholar and poet by opening his eyes to the 
dreary possibilities—one might almost say certainties 
—that awaited him, when he should find himself face 
to face with his imagined patrons and benefactors ; 
so I bowed myself away, and sped to a distant part 
of the vessel. 

I had almost reached the bowsprit when I was 
aware of the figure of an aged man seated on a keg, 
with his scarred, knotted, and weather-worn face 
turned towards the far horizon. 

‘You have chosen a windy perch, my friend,” said 
I; ‘‘ you look as though you at least had been to sea 
before.” 

“‘ Ay, ay, your honour,” he replied; ‘‘it’s likely 
I’m a-gettin’ my sea-legs arter five-and-forty years, 
man and boy, afore the mast!” 

‘¢ Five-and-forty years! You must have seen a 
great deal in that time?” 

‘‘That’s true, too. Wrecked four times, I was; 
bit by a shark once, I was; wounded by the enemy 
twice, I was—once at Sebastopol and once in the 
Chinee river; three times round the world, I was; 
and it’s many a yarn I might spin yer honour if I 
was that ways inclined.” 

‘‘ Then surely it is time you gave up the sea, and 
took a little rest.” 

‘Why, yer honour, I guv it up ten year agone, 
and cast anchor in a snug berth in the lee o’ Embro’ 
Castle. I only sails now for my own pleasure.” 

‘And yet you are going to London?” 

‘* Ay, ay, to be sure; I’m bound for Lunnun, d’ye 
see, to have a crack with my old messmate, Ben 
Bottom, as fust sailed wi’ me, handy five-and-fifty 
year agone. I wants to see Ben, and he’ve sent to 
say he wants to see me. Ben can’t come to me on 
account o’ two timber legs, and so I goes to Ben; 
for look you, we sailed together, we was wrecked 
together, we fout together, and was in _ hospital 
together; and I means to see Ben again, for Ben’s 
heart of oak, Ben is, and never in his life done 
nothing as wasn’t fit for a commodore.” So saying, 
the old salt lugged out his tobacco-box and began 
rolling a fresh quid as I turned away. 

‘‘ Are we likely to have rough weather? ”’ I asked 
of a gentlemanly man with a decidedly military air, 
and who might be a little over thirty. 

‘‘Not to-day, I think,” he replied, adding some 
remarks touching the state of the barometer. 

This led to an allusion to the recent advances 
in meteorological science, on which he seemed to 
be well informed, though it was plain he took no 
interest in that or in any other subject at the present 
moment. I did not like to allude to his evident 
despondency, but he spoke of it himself, as if in 
apology for his want of sociality, and told me, with 
much bitterness of heart, what and who was the 
source of it. It appeared that he had been heir to 
an independent fortune, had been educated at Ox- 
ford, and had afterwards purchased a commission in 
the army ; but he had sold out on his father’s death 
at the urgent request of his mother and a sick sister, 
who had no other protector than himself. With 


them he had lived for seven years, in ease and com- 
parative affluence, but had been dashed down in 4 
moment to poverty and irretrievable ruin by the 
villainy of a certain set of scoundrels, who had 





wishing him all the fame and reputation of Burns, 


deluded him into a promising speculation, by the 
miserable failure of which he had lost everything. 
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He had left his mother and sister in a humble lodg- 
ing in Chelsea a few weeks back, and had gone to Scot- 
land in quest of some distant relations, from whom he 
was in hopes of obtaining advice and assistance. Like 
true Scots they had done for their relative what they 
could, and he was now on his way back to town, 
whence he would proceed to the west to occupy a 
post they had obtained for him as clerk at a railway- 
station, at a salary which would barely suffice to 
procure for those dependent on him the necessaries 
of life. Words of mine could have yielded him small 
consolation; and, indeed, he did not wait-for any 
comment, but returning the pressure of my hand, 
and looking vacantly out to sea, walked to the other 
side. 

I had not long parted from Number Five when I 
was accosted by Number Six, an elderly, well-man- 
nered matron, of the upper middle-class. Some one 
had referred her to me as to a Londoner from whom 
she might derive some information she was seeking. 
She trembled as she asked me, with averted looks, 
how far the vessel would be, when it stopped in 
London, from the prison at Millbank. I saw at once 
that she was suffering profoundly, and sitting down 
beside her, answered her inquiry, and at the same 
time offered my services, on our arrival, to put her in 
the right route. The voice of kindness seemed to 
loosen the flood-gates of her sorrow; a deep-drawn, 
weary sigh escaped her as she expressed her thanks. 

“T am afraid you are in distress,”’ I said; ‘‘ can I 
do anything for you now?” 

“QO sir!” she returned, ‘“‘I am heart-broken; my 
son! my son!” 

Seeing that she was about to swoon, I ran and 
called the stewardess, who soon made her appear- 
ance, and with her assistance the unhappy woman 
was borne to a couch in the cabin. As we were 
carrying her down the stairs, a small pocket-Bible, in 
which the sorrow-stricken mother had been seeking 
consolation, fell out of the folds of her dress, and lay 
open at the blank leaf. As I took it up, the name of 
the suffering owner, written on the white page, fairly 
staggered me; it was the name of one of the 
scoundrels—the only one of the gang on whom the 
law had been able to lay its fiagers—whose foul 
greed and wholesale crime had ruined the unfortunate 
gentleman I had just left, and brought want and 
desolation to a hundred homes besides. She, then, 
the most miserable of mothers, was on her way to 
take an everlasting farewell of herconvict son. This 


portentous coincidence, I must confess, put a pause | May Fair. 


to my investigations, by crowding my imagination 
with melancholy images for the remainder of the day, 
so that I did not resume my inquiries until the next 
morning. 

I find that this paper will swell to an unreasonable 


extent if I go on to relate in detail all the personal | 


histories I learned in the course of our fifty hours’ 
voyage. I shall therefore leave the reader to imagine 
by what kind of freemasonry I got at the remainder 
of the information I shall communicate, and merely 
set down the facts of a few more cases as briefly as 
possible. 

Case the Seventh was a roughly hirsute and shag- 
coated subject, terminating in ribbed tights and top- 
boots. He was the proprietor of a popular perform- 
ing menagerie, with which he travelled the island 
from one extremity to the other. While exhibiting 
in the far North an epidemic had attacked his 
monkeys, and carried off four of them, and two of 
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his very cleverest dogs had perished from the same 
cause. Leaving his foreman to look after his affairs 
during his absence, he was now hastening to town to 
purchase fresh animals, with which he hoped to 
return in a few days. Here, thought I, is one more 
of the numberless illustrations of the fact that London 
is the market for everything. I asked him how he 
managed to teach the creatures their accomplish- 
ments. ‘‘ Why, you see,” said he, ‘‘I educates 
’em myself, for if you leaves ’em to others, they hits. 
em, and then it’s no go. I never hits a animal, 
but I lets ’em have a deal of their own way, for you 
must get ’em to like you, or else they won’t learn 
nothing o’ consikens.”’ 

‘* Bravo!” said I to myself, ‘‘ here is an uncon- 
scious philosopher, who has discovered the —_— 
law, that unless love be the teacher, the disciple will 
not learn.” P 

Case the Eighth was a hare-brained Irishman of 
the labouring class, and approaching middle age, 
who was coming to London for no earthly reason 
that I could discover, save that he had fallen in with 
the steam-boat at a moment when he happened to 
have money enough to carry him thither. All his 
worldly possessions were on his back, and they cer- 
tainly would not have balanced a crown-piece in the 
estimation of any dealer in Rag Fair. Yet Pat was 
gay, careless, and free-hearted, and apparently pene- 
trated with the conviction that prosperity awaited 
him in the ‘‘ big city,” and that there he would make 
his fortune at last. From his own account he was 
capable of everything ‘‘ barrin’ the radin’ and ritin.”” 
He could mow, reap, dig, grind, mix the mortar, and 
carry the hod—and ‘‘ what more did a man want to 
get through the world with?’ Fortunate Pat! spite 
of his penury. His was one of those temperaments 
which a certain modern sage has declared to be 
better to the owner than an inheritance of ten thou- 
sand a year. 

Case the Ninth was that of an elderly Scotchman, 
who for some five-and-thirty years past had been 
driving acanny little trade in the port of Leith. A 
year ago he lost his wife, who for thrice ten years 
had managed his house and cared for his children. 
These had long since left the paternal home, and 


| now the old man, weary of solitude, was travelling 


to the great city in search of Jeannie Jordan, his 
first love, from whom he had parted in a tiff forty years 


| ago, and who, for the best part of that long period 


had been housekeeper in an aristocratic family in 
It was a singular expedition, I thought, 
and I could but ponder the motives that led to it. 
Had the old love never been quenched all these long 


| years? Did a single spark of it yet remain? Or 


had Jeannie Jordan, with the characteristic thrift of 
her countrywomen, hoarded her siller, and was that 
the source of attraction? Then, as to the pro- 
babilities; how would he look upon Jeannie in her 
sixty-second year, with the whitening hair trimly 
tucked in under the close cap; with her rather 
despotic square face, her decidedly double chin, and 
her portly figure of some fifteen stone? And how 
would Jeannie regard her ancient Joe, with his 
‘frosty pow’? and shrivelled features? Would 
these two, after having climbed the hill of life so far 
asunder, be content ‘‘ to sleep together at the foot ” ? 
It was doubtful, I thought; but who knows? since 
‘¢that which has been shall ever be:”’ it might come 
to pass after all. 

Case the Tenth (and last) was a poor boy of ten or 
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eleven, who had been brought on board by a needy 
labourer, and was almost in rags. His parents, who 
were factory workers, had died in Paisley ; he had 
wandered from one place to another in search of 
employment, and subsisting on charity. In Edin- 
burgh he had found some old comrades of his father, 
who had taken compassion on him, and had clubbed 
together and paid his fare to London, where he 
would have to seek out his mother’s father, whom he 
had never seen, but who, he told me, was a messenger 
in one of the Inns of Court. 

While making the various investigations of which 
the above bits of biography are the results, I had 
repeatedly scanned the face of a man, rather genteelly 
dressed, who avoided speech with any one, and rarely 
remained long in one place. From his clean-shaven, 
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hairless face, I had set him down for an actor, though 
from his features I might have concluded that he 
had stereotyped them to an expression of villainy 
suitable to a peculiar line of ‘‘ business.” No sooner, 
however, had we arrived in the Pool than this myste- 
rious personage was compelled to appear in his true 
colours, for at this stage of our voyage a couple of 
police officers boarded us from a wherry, claimed 
him as their property, and substantiated their claim 
by a brace of handcuffs. 

Half-an-hour later, and we were all landed at St. 
Katharine’s Dock, and our little world of hopes and 
fears, of sorrows, regrets, and anticipations, had 
vanished their several ways, amid fog and drizzle, 
and was swallowed up in the maw of omnivorous 





London. 
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OF LOCHSIDE; 


OR, THE LIFE OF SCOTCH EMIGRANTS IN CANADA. 


ND now, with a trembling heart, I am drawing 

near to a summer of our lives in which, for a 

while, no sunshine lighted. But our sorrow must be 
told in as few words as I can tell it. 

A while before this there had come to a low-lying 
partially cleared farm a mile down the vale there, an 
English family by the name of Lester, and if I were 
to tell all I know of them after they came there, 
especially of Miss Hester, who was the eldest, and 
only the half-sister of the rest, I think it would make 
a tale both sorrowful and glad. For Miss Hester 
passed through a sea of trouble at one time and 
another of her life—that is the sad part, and the 
glad part is that she got through it, and landed 
safely on the other side. But of all that I shall say 
nothing now. 

We saw little of them, though they were our 
nearest neighbours on one side for a while, for they 
kept themselves to themselves, by reason of their not 
getting on very well in their new life, and their not 
wishing to expose themselves to remark, or to well- 
meant but still unwelcome sympathy. The first 
time Miss Hester came to our home it was on a sad 
errand, and though she made light of it, speaking 
with mingled frankness and reserve, that shut our 
lips from saying more than just a word or two of 
friendliness and good-will, we could gather that the 
young girl was in a strait that would make wiser 
guidance than her own needful in a while. She 
came to ask my mother to buy from her a pair of the 
finest and.whitest of linen sheets that ever I had set 
eyes on, and even my mother, who had seen more 
than I, said the same. 

Dr. Lester was away, she said, and the expected 
remittances had not come from him, and just fora 
day or two they needed help; if Mrs. Grant would 
kindly supply them with a few things from the farm 
it would place them under great obligations. My 
mother was wiser than -I, for I would have refused 
the shects utterly, and offered her all that she needed. 
But she would have taken nothing then as a favour. 
Afterwards, when she came to know us better, there 
was no question of favours between my mother and 
her. So my mother took the sheets and put them 
by, little thinking of the first use to which she was to 
put them. 

We didna ken till long after that neither Miss 





Vv. 


Hester nor her young brothers and sisters had tasted 
food for days but the berries that were growing on 
the hills or the fish which they took with much 
trouble from the lake. I mind well how she looked 
that day, and how much the bairns were taken with 
her stately ways and her silvery English speech. 
She was a little creature, no’ to call bonny, but she 
had a fair and winsome face, on the gravity of which 
when she smiled there passed a wondrous bright- 
ness. A gentle womanly creature she was, with a 
hidden strength that no one would have suspected 
seeing her at first. 

There were things parted with by her out of her 
household stores from which, it is to be feared, she 
did not get the advantage that my mother gave her. 
But what could the poor thingdo? Her mother was 
dead, and she had left her otherchildren’s care; and Dr. 
Lester, who was their father, but not Miss Hester’s, 
was far from being a well-doing man. He was staying 
at this time, for the most part, in the town of L., 
hoping to establish himself in the practice of his 
profession there, and in the meantime Miss Hester 
and the rest of them were left on the farm to do the 
best they could for themselves, which was not very 
well. They had no experience, and they did little, 
and I fear suffered much. The little that came to 
them from home was mostly used by their father, and 
if it hadna been for the help that, in one way or 
another, the neighbours found means to give them, 
it would have gone hard with the young Lesters. 
The end of their living in that desolate place must, 
we all knew, come soon, but we never thought how 
terrible the end was to be to us all. 

Imind that morning as if it had been yesterday. 
Walter had gone the night before to make his first 
visit to Peter after he came home from the college in 
the spring, and I had waited late for him, knowing 
that he meant to tome home. The wind rose, and 
there was thunder and lightning and heavy rain, that 
kept me waking long after I went to bed; but the 
sun rose as fair a morning as ever shone. I was just 
rising unrested after a wakeful night when there 
came a sound as of some one trying to open the 
cuter door, and looking over the window I saw Miss 
Hester—not her face, for she had fallen on the door- 
steps, and, after the first cry, she lay there motion- 
less. My mother had heard her too, and she had 
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got to the door, and had her in her arms when I 
went down, and was waiting anxiously, I could see, 
for what the poor thing had to tell. But there had 
been some terrible strain on her, we saw, and she 
lay like a stone in mother’s arms, not quite insensible, 
but unable to utter a word. 

We laid her on the bed, and my mother, thinking 
that something must have happened to some of the 
poor young Lesters, hurried me away to their place, 
to give them such things as they might need. But 
ah me! there was little help for such trouble as 
theirs. 

I went the near way, by the lake shore, over sticks 
and stones, through bushes dripping with the last 
night’s rain, my anxiety growing as I went on, till I 
came to the place where Crow’s Creek falls into the 
lake, and never till my dying day shall I forget the 
sight I saw on the other side. 

Sitting there with a white, frightened face, keeping 
watch over something that was covered with a shawl, 
Miss Hester’s little lame brother Cecil was sitting. 
He gave a cry when he saw me, and rose up, and 
then I knew what it was that he was watching there. 

We heard it all afterwards. Young George Lester, 
the eldest of the lads, had gone out on the lake 
in a boat borrowed from a neighbour to fish. There 
was need for his going it seemed, but his sister had 
let him go with much unwillingness, making him 
promise that he would not go far from the shore, and 
she kept him in sight all the afternoon. But the 
darkness came down suddenly, and the wind rose; 
all night long she waited for him, only kept from 
going wild altogether by the hope that he had landed 
farther down, and taken refuge from the storm in a 
neighbour’s house. 

At the first glimpse of day she was up and out on 
the lake shore, and the first thing she saw was the 
boat turned over, moving up and down on the eddy 
made by the coming in of the creek, swollen high 
with the night’s rain, and farther on her brother, 
with his face among the rushes and the muddy water, 
close by the shore. 

To the little delicate creature the needed strength 
and courage were given. She drew him out of the 
water and laid him down on the grass quite dead, 
and then she went to the house and brought in her 
arms the little lame boy, Cecil, to watch beside his 
brother, while she went for help. She darkened the 
windows, so that if the other children should wake 
they might think it still night, and sleep again; and 
then she locked the door, and ran all the way to 
Lochside, and reached us breathless and spent, as I 
said before. 

Our boy, Dennis Cole, had followed me with some 
things that my mother thought might be needed, and 
him I sent back to tell at home what had happened, 
and then, leaving the child still watching his brother, 
I went to the house. What happened then, or how 
I pacified the frightened and anxious children, I 
don’t remember, for it was all put out of my mind by 
something more terrible still. My mother came and 
my father and James, and the poor drowned lad 
was laid out on the bed, and just as my mother was 
spreading over him one of Miss Hester’s fair white 
sheets which she had brought with her for the pur- 
pose, my brother Peter came‘in. 

“Where is our Wattie ?”’ said he, turning his back 
to my mother, and speaking low that she might not 

ear, 


And looking in his face I knew what had happened 
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before ever he spoke a word. Young Lester had 
touched at the point above Peter’s place, and Wattie 
had gone with him in the boat an hour before the 
sun set, and that is all we ever knew. 

No, I cannot bring myself to go over it all— 
I mean I cannot write it all down; the search, 
the hoping against hope, the long, vain waiting. 
For weeks and weeks we looked and waited. My 
mother and Marjory went up and down the shore, 
and my brothers rowed about on the lake among the 
islands, and wherever a rising rock or the coming in 
of a rain-swollen creek made an eddy by the shore, 
fearing and yet longing for what they might see, but 
we never saw our lost brother again. 

It had happened before, to our knowledge, that 
persons had been drowned in the lake and their 
bodies never recovered, but we couldna but look, and 
hope, and wait, saying to one another that if we 
could only know how it had happened, and got his 
dear body back again, we would submit to God’s 
will and reconcile ourselves to his loss. That came 
in time, submission to God’s will and resignation, 
but we never saw Walter’s face again. 

My brother John came home and searched and 
waited with the rest, and went about like a man in a 
dream. I had longed for his coming for my mother’s 
sake and Marjory’s ; but how could he console them, 
being himself unconsoled? It was worse than that 
with him for a while, I fear, for there is no misery 
that can come into the life of a child of God to be 
compared in its sharpness with that which is the fruit 
of rebellion against his Father’s will. And John, 
poor lad! was sore bowed down for a while, for he 
couldna give his brother up, and was like, in his 
misery, to charge God foolishly. And none can 
wonder at our grief for the loss of one so gifted and 
so dear. 

My mother kept up for Marjory’s sake, and Mar- 
jory kept up for my mother’s sake, and I did what I 
could to comfort both when they broke down and 
came to me in their trouble. 

“Never to see him again! 
voice, or wait for his coming! 
I ever bear it?” 

Every night and every day this was my poor 
Marjory’s cry, and the heaven that I tried to tell her 
of seemed far away from her at this time, and I 
could not comfort her. My mother seemed to have 
no power to turn her eyes away from the cruel 
shining waters of the lake; and though she never 
rebelled, and uttered no word of anger under the 
stroke, she could take no rest, and grew white and 
helpless during these first terrible days. 

As for me, I think strength came to me from God, 
or I never could have got through that summer. My 
father looked to me, and there was a great deal to 
do in the house, and though I whiles was overwearied 
with the work, I have no doubt it was good for me 
and helped me through. I have seen it in the life of 
other women. With many cares and much toil, 
women of my acquaintance have borne burdens of 
trouble that if they could have sat down with folded 
hands would have crushed them. And I could not 


Never to hear his 
Oh, Elsie! how can 


fail my father; he kept up wonderfully, and his fears 
for my mother and Marjory helped him to bear the 
loss of his son, though that seems a strange thing to 
me. The prayers that he daily put up for help and 
consolation to us all were, I believe, first answered in 
his own experience, but he aged wonderfully that 
summer, as we could all see. 
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Socrat Scrence Concress.—The list of subjects discussed 
at the recent Social Science Congress at Liverpool is interesting 
as showing the topics which each year are chiefly occupying 
the attention of thoughtful and patriotic men :—Interna- 
tional Law Section.—What are the limitations within which 
extradition should be recognised as an international duty ? 
Municips! Law Section.—1l. Are any and what modifications 
necessary in the present Law of Bankruptcy ? 2. What has been 
theetfect of the Judicature Acts on the interests of the commercial 
classes and suitors generally, and what amendments are needed ? 
3. What alterations are required in the present state of the law 
affecting the maritime contracts? Repression of Crime Section. 
—1. In what respects can the present system of police supervi- 
sion be improved and extended? 2. What legislation is neces- 
sary for the repression of crimes of violence? Education 
Department.—1l. How can the due connection of Secondary 
(Grammar) Schools be most effectively maintained with the 
Elementary Schools and with the Universities, by means of 
exhibitions, scholarships, or otherwise? 2. What methods are 
best adapted to secure the efficient training of teachers of all 
grades, especially in the art of teaching? 3. How can profes- 
sional and technical instruction be best incorporated with a 
sound system of general education? Health Department.— 
1. What is the best mode of making provision for the supply 
and storage of water—(a) in large towns, such as Liverpool 
and Manchester; (5) in groups of urban villages of lesser 
size, such as exist in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire? 2. What further legal enactments, if any, are 
required with a view to arrest the spread of infectious fevers ? 
and how far national and municipal registration is desirable as 
a means thereto? and, if so, what should be the nature of such 
registration? 8. What amendments are required in the legisla- 
tion necessary to prevent the evils arising from noxious vapours 
and smoke? Economy and Trade Department.—1. Looking to 
the results of free trade legislation, should protective duties 
be further or entirely abolished ? 
and effects of the depreciation of the price of silver, and what 
are the best means of counterbalancing the evil? 3. What are 
the best means of improving the social condition of seamen, and 
enforcing discipline at sea? Art Department.—1. What are 
the best methods of securing the improvement of street archi- 
tecture, especially as regards its connection with public build- 
ings? 2. How best can the encouragement of mural decora- 
tions, especially frescoes, be secured? 3. What is the influence 
of academies upon the art of a nation? 4. What is the influence 
upon society of decorative art and art workmanship in all house- 
hold details ? 
under consideration :—In what respects can the present system 
of police supervision be improved and extended? What legisla- 
tion is necessary for the suppression of crimes of vioxence ? 
The treatment of incorrigible women. The reformation of 
criminal women, Cocoa rooms: their social and moral in- 





2. What are the causes | 


The following miscellaneous subjects also came | 





fluence. Crime in Liverpool: its cause and cure. What im- 
provements are now required in the treatment of juvenile 
offenders ? - Preventative homes. 


SINGULAR CUSTOM IN THE JEWs’ SYNAGOGUE AT TABARIN, 
TipeRius.—They observe a singular custom here in praying. 
While the Rabbin recites the Psalms of David, or the prayers 
extracted from them, the congregation frequently imitate, by 
their voice or gestures, the meaning of some remarkable pas- 
sages. For example, when the Rabbin pronounces the words, 
** Praise the Lord with the sound of the trumpet,” they imitate 
the sound of the trumpet with their closed fists. When ‘‘a 
horrible tempest” occurs, they puff and blow to represent a 
storm ; or, should he mention ‘‘the cries of the righteous in 
distress,” they all set | a loud screaming; and it not unfre- 
quently happens that while some are still blowing the storm, 
others have already begun the cries of the righteous, thus form- 
ing a concert which it is difficult for any but a zealous Hebrew 
to hear with gravity. —Burckhardt’s Travels, 


RELIGIOUS SEPARATE FROM SECULAR Epucation.—The 
impossibility of excluding all religious teaching in common 
schools was forcibly stated by the Rev. Dr. Begg in the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland :—It had been pro- 
posed that religious teaching be excluded from the common 
schools, and should be conducted in some other way. Now, no 
one that looked at that proposal but must see that, apart from 
all other considerations, it was quite impracticable. For no 
one had been able to say where secular instruction ended, and 


| perfect. 


where religious instruction began. 


For example, how woald it 
do in connection with Scotch history to omit religious instruc. 
tion? How would it d6 to teach the history of Scotland with. 
out teaching about the Reformation, and all the events which 


had succeeded the Reformation? How was it possible for the 
teacher to say to the children, ‘ I will tell you about the history 
of Scotland as far as its secular matters are concerned, and some 
one else will tell you everything about it so far as religious 
matters are concerned”? It was impossible ; it had even never 
been experimented upon. Could they suppose that a man was 
able to teach geography, and tell the children about Jerusalem, 
about Nazareth, without mentioning a word about religion? 
How could a child be taught even the phraseology which was 
employed in regard to the days of the year without speaking 
about religion ? When did the reckoning of years begin ?—why 
did they speak of 1876, or the commencement of that period ? 
Why, it was the Christian era. ‘*‘ What is the meaning of 
that ?” a child asks. ‘‘Oh! we are not to tell you that ; it 
must be excluded from the school.” Moreover, how are you to 
carry on the discipline of the school? A child tells a lie or he 
utters an oath. What is the teacher to say? Well, you 
say, ‘‘ It is contrary to the fitness of things that you should do 
so ;” or, ‘‘I will tell you by-and-by, but I dare not tell you at 
present what it is.” The teacher must be able, in conducting 
the ordinary business of the school, if necessary, to speak of 
religion. And it had been proposed as a question of casuistry, 
to what category does the Queen’s Anthem belong—‘‘ God save 
the Queen ”—was it religion or not religion? Was it to be 
excluded or not excluded? The truth was, that these specula- 
tions sound all very well, but the grand peculiarity about the 
whole matter was that those persons who made the speculation 
had made no experiment to show how it could be done. There 
was only one secular school all over Scotland, and inasmuch as 
the people of the country had all concurred in the statement 
that there should be religious teaching, they must not be driven 
from their position by mere speculations. Was it not a remark- 
able fact that in Edinburgh 60,000 children were taught in the 
Heriot Schools, and only two parents had objected to their 
children receiving religious instruction, one of them a Jew, 
another a Roman Catholic? In the schools of Paisley—and if 
there was a place in the world where such objections might be 
anticipated that was the very place—there had been little or no 
opposition, and he would tell them a more wonderful fact than 
all that—namely, that in the public schools of London there 
were 136,000 children taught, and there had been only 136 
parents (chiefly Jews and Roman Catholics) objecting—one in 
a thousand—to the teaching of religion in schools. 


RaILway Brakes.—A correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ” writes: 
—‘‘English and American railways present, at one point, a 
marked, and, to an Englishman, a humiliating contrast. We 
have failed to establish any proper control over running trains. 
The Americans have established a control which is almost 
After fifty years’ experience we still employ for 
stopping our trains the rude and ineffective methods which 


| were in use at the very dawn of railway travetling. The Ame- 


ricans employ a mechanism which bears to ours about the same 
relation which the breech-loading rifle bears to the flint-lock 
and smooth-bore, or even to the bow and arrow of the past. 
When the driver of an English train sees danger before him he 
shuts off steam. His fireman begins in haste to turn a lever. 
The guard, warned of impending peril, makes his way as 
quickly as possible to a similar lever at another part of the 
train. In ten or fifteen seconds the combined efforts of fire: 
man and guard have applied the brake to fourteen wheels—pro- 
bably one-fourth of the number present in the train. Mean 
while, the space which intervenes between the rushing train 
and the obstacle which threatens its destruction has diminished 
with fearful rapidity. An English train running at full speed 
cannot be brought to a stand under eleven or twelve hundred 
yards, and that is seldom afforded in cases of accident. Ordi- 
narily the feeble action of oir brakes is cut short by a shattering 
collision. In presence of similar danger the American driver 


touches slightly a little handle which stands up before him. In 
less than two seconds every wheel in the train is grasped by 4 
powerful brake, and before the train has traversed a distance 
greater than one-and-a-half times its own length it is brought 
toastand. A train running even at our high English speed is 
stopped easily in fifteen seconds, and within 690ft >f the point 
where danger was discovered.” 
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